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Cu rsory view of some of the obstacles to the right 
apprehension and full reception of the spirit- 
ual nature and blessings of Christianity. By 
JOHN ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 483 ) 


3ut if the obligation of the rites of the law 
ceased on the death of Christ, it is evident that 
the practice of many of them continued more or 
less partially in the Jewish Christian churches, 
long after that period; if, indeed, they were 
entirely laid aside by Christians of that nation, 
before the destruction of their city and temple, 
which appears to have been the final termination 
of the Jewish economy. Consequently, cireum- 
cision was sometimes used, separation from the 
Gentiles was maintained, the Jewish feasts were 
frequented, baptisms and purifications were in 
use, and various other legal requisitions were 
often observed. Great, indeed, was the Divine 
condescension to the early converts, both Jews 
and Gentiles, in their weak state: the change 
from the old to the new dispensation was per- 
mitted to be gradually introduced, as their minds 
were able to bear it, like the operations of Pro- 
vidence in nature, slowly producing light out of 
darkness, and heat after cold, in accommodation 
to the limited faculties of sense. John the 
Baptist alluded to the progressive nature of that 
change, when he said, speaking of Christ, “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease ;’’ that is, his 
dispensation, though partially unfolded and 
understood at the first, must by degrees be com- 
pletely established ; and my preparatory minis- 
tration must, in like manner, gradually, but 
entirely passaway. Paul also describes the law, 
as “having a shadow of good things to come,” 
and as a “schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ;” 
and speaks of the first covenant, as ‘“ old, and 
ready to vanish away.” 
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Such, however, is the nature of the human 
mind, that early opinions and habits are not soon 
parted with : we adhere closely to the objects of 
our first regard, and are slow to recognize their 
true character, and to relinquish them, even 
when convinced in judgment of the propriety of 
doing so. We cannot, therefore, wonder that 
many Jewish believers wished to retain that 
which had been their schoolmaster,” even 
though told by the apostle that they were no 
longer under it. They did not clearly see for a 
while that it was to be abolished; the veil was 
still more or less over their hearts, and they had 
not fully discovered the spirituality of the ser- 
vices and kingdom of Jesus Christ, and that “he 
is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” 

While in this state of transition from one dis- 
pensation to another, and while the observances 
and practices used under the former retained a 
degree of influence on the minds of some of the 
early believers, it is evident that many trans- 
actions must have oceurred, and many customs 
and ceremonies have been performed, which, 
however allowable then, it is not required of us 
to imitate. Those of baptism with water, and 
of what is called the Lord’s supper, together 
with many others of Jewish origin, are deemed 
to be of this description, and not to have been 
intended for perpetuity. 

The apostle Paul informs us that he endea- 
vored to ‘ please all men in all things,” and that 
he made himself “ servant unto all, that” he 
‘“‘ might gain the more,’”’—that “‘ unto the Jews” 
he “became as a Jew,” and “ to them that are 
without the law, as” himself “ without law, 
being ”’ still ‘under the law to Christ.” His 
peculiar practice in this respect to one class can- 
not have been intended to be obligatory on the 
other ; else the effect would have been little more 
than a mutual change. But it evidently shows, 
that he deemed the use or disuse of the Jewish 
observances at that time to be of no vital import- 
ance, even for himself, while he certainly did not 
enjoin them as duties on the Gentiles. 

We find in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
when the Council was called at Jerusalem, about 
nineteen years after the death of Christ, to con- 
sider whether the Jewish rites should be enforced 
on the believing Gentiles, “it seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to” them to lay on such 
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converts “no greater burden than’”’ a few mat- 
ters of abstinence, which were then held to be 
necessary; but no ceremony or ordinance what- 
ever was enjoined, either of Water Baptism or 
the Lord’s Supper, so called. Yet at the same 
time most of the Jéwish believers kept the 
Mosaic law. Ananias was “a devout man ac- 
cording to the law.” Paul himself kept the 
passovers, joined in the Nazarites’ vows, shaved 
his head, and was at charges, until an offering 
should be offered for each of them. And we may 
judge of the state of the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem, at nearly the latest period of which 
the inspired authors give any account of it, by 
the following declaration to Paul of some of the 
chief among them; “ Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews there are which believe; 
ard they are all zealous of the law: and they 
are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the | 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake | 
Moses,” &c. . Doubtless, therefore, these early | 
Jewish Christians, who were all zealous of the 
law, considered theuiselves bound to fulfil its 
accustomed but figurative rites; practising cir- | 
cumcision, and divers baptisms, and carnal ordi- | 
nances; keeping the passover and other feasts ; 
joining in the offerings at the temple; and ob- 
serving the rest of the Jewish ceremonies; yet | 
probably mingling with most of these some refer- 
ence to the coming and death of our Lord, as it 
was natural for them to do, even with such views 
as theirs ; and maintaining the observances of the | 
law, in connexion with the Christian profession. 

But it is most important to remember that the | 
Council did not impose them on the converted 
Gentiles ; expressly concluding that they should 
“observe no such thing,” and making a clear 
line of distinction between the two classes in| 
this respect. For us, therefore, who are not | 
Jews, but Gentiles, to continue practising baptism 
with water, or commemorating the passover, even 
in a partial manner, and with reference to the 
death of Christ, because the first Jewish disci- 
ples did so, appears, on very reasonable grounds, 
to be stepping aside from what is commanded 
us, and to be perpetuating rites, which were not 
designed to form part of the services of the | 
Christian Church. 

When our Lord was appealed to in respect to 
fasting, which his disciples did not practise, 
while those of John and of the Pharisees fasted | 
often, he returned a memorable answer, on this 
wise, which is applicable to the subject before 
us. ‘ No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto | 
an old garment,—neither do men put new wine 
into old bottles; else the bottles break,—but 
they put new wine into new bottles, and both 
are preserved.” He thus probably designed to 
imply that he came, not to patch up or to use an 
ancieut system of outward observances, with | 
additions of a different nature; or to introduce | 
the new wine of his spiritual kingdom under old 
symbolical coverings ; but to promulgate princi- 





implied by the term “ carnal ordinance.” 


| among Christians. 
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ples of an entirely new and spiritual character. 


‘hus we are assured that “the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Though 
some of the apostles oceasivnally used baptism 
with water, yet it is worthy of remark, that 
Paul, whose special commission was to the Gen- 
tiles, declared that he was sent, ‘‘ not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.” In writing also to 
the Corinthians, on their meeting to eat and 
drink together, in commemoration of the Lord's 
death, he chiefly confines himself to a statement 
of facts, as to the origin of the practice, with little 
comment from himself, except that of reprimand ; 
quoting in full the Lord’s words to his Jewish 
disciples, “ As oft as ye drink it.” 

It was the character of the ceremonial law 
under the Mosaic dispensation, as has been al- 
ready observed, that it “‘ stood only in meats, and 
drinks, and divers washings, aud carnal ordi- 
nances, imposed on them until the time of refor- 
mation.” Now let it be considered what is 
Does 
it not mean an ordinance relating chiefly to the 
flesh, or of a bodily and outward nature, in con- 
tra-distinction to an ordinance relating chiefly 


| to the spirit, or of a spiritual and edifying char- 


acter? Some of the carnal ordinances are 
enumerated by the apostle, namely, ‘* meats, and 


drinks, and divers washings.”” What then are 


| those two ceremonies now in use amongst Chris- 


tians, but observances precisely of this descrip- 
tion, the one a meat and drink, the other a wash- 
ing; or intended to be representations of these? 
Are they not ordisances relating to the flesh, or 
externals, like those which were imposed until 
the time of Reformation, or Gospel day? Is it 
alleged by any, that these are of a sacramental 
nature, or in other words, spiritually edifying in 
themselves? It may well be lamented that an 
idea, apparently so full of Popish superstition, 
should obtain crédit in any Protestant Church, 
and should find, as it undoubtedly doves, con- 
scientious advocates. No such wonderful effects 
appear to have been attributed by the Jews, to 
any of their baptisms or feasts: nor does there 
seem to be any solid foundation for such a belief 
The fact, if it really did 
exist, would be a standing miracle, a contraven- 


ore : ; ‘ ; 
| tion of the laws of nature ; but daily experience, 


it is presumed, sufficiently proves the ground- 
lessness of the idea. 

Many arguments might be advanced to 
prove the spiritual nature of that one bap- 
tism, which now saveth, producing “the an- 
swer of a good conscience toward God;’’ and 
to show our freedom from the obligation of that 
ceremonial, which only putteth away the filth of 
the flesh. Such a communion of the boly and 
blood of Christ as is essential to the spiritual 
life, might be largely insisted on; and the im- 
probability might be shown, from Scripture and 
from the nature of things, that the use of ma- 
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terial bread and wine should have been enjoined were computed by long measure, they would ex- 


for the nourishment of the soul, and as a mysti- 
cal, or even commemorative rite of the Christian 
religion. But the further purpose of the present | 


tend more than e ighty miles. If by solid or cu- 
bic measure, they would measure more than one 
hundred and fifty cords. And those cords, piled 


observations rather is, to take a cursory survey of | one upon : another, would reach higher than the 


the practical and historical parts of the subject. 
After the habits of ceremonial observances 
which had long prevailed among both Jews and 


divest their minds of such ideas and customs ; 
and probably a desire arose, on the part of many, 
to introduce something into the new religion, 
which might give occupation and profit toa 
numerous priesthood: these circumstances ap- 
pear to have operated, soon after the days of the 
apostles, in leading to the recognition, as stand 
ing ordinances in the Christian Church, of the 
celebration of what is called the Lord’s sup per, 
and of baptism with water. Its professed minis- 
ters soon instituted these 
the number of seven in all, as sacraments; the 
word implying a military oath, and not being 
found in the Holy Scriptures, but borrowed from 
Pagan usages, 
their assumed authority and character. By 
degrees they affixed a literal inte rpretation to 
our Saviour’s words, “This is my body;” and 
affirmed that the bread and wine were actually | 
changed, or transubstantiated, 


rites, and others, to | 


, | Falls of Niegare. 
| seven years 
Gentiles, it naturally was difficult for them to | 


| 


and thus betraying the source of | 





into the body and | 


spire of Trinity Church, New York, or the 
The entire issues for thirty- 
Society’s existence, would 
forty acres with Bibles and 
Testaments ; orextend in long measure nearly 
a thousand miles; or make more than eighteen 
hundred and fifty solid cords. —V. Y. Evange- 
list. 


of the 
cover more than 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS—BURIAL PLACES. 


The sepulchres of the Hebrews were very dif- 
ferent from those to which the dead are con- 
signed among us. They were generally cut out 
of the solid rock; sometimes below the level of 
the ground, but oftener above the ground, and 
on the sides of the mountains. The natural 
caves, with which the country abounds, were al- 
so used for this purpose. The allusions in the 
Bible to such tombs are very numerous. Abra- 
ham *‘ buried Sarah his wife in the cave of Mach- 
pelah,”’ (Genesis xlix. 29.) The language of 
Isaiah (xxii. 16) to us a characteristic 
scene in the life of the Hebrews. The prophet 


brings 


blood of Christ, which were thus eaten and comes with a message to Shebna, one of the of- 
drunk. To his real corporal presence now boldly | ficers of the king, and accosts himthus : “‘ What 


asserted, the homage of Divine honors 


sacrifice of the mass; an altar was erected ; and | 
the host or victim was raised or offered up, under 


s00n | 
began to be paid ; the ceremony was termed the | lthou hewest out 


notions and circumstances of gross superstition. 


It would be beyond the object of this outline to 
relate the painful details given in ecclesiastical 
history, showing hew each of the particulars of 


the celebration of this rite, and that of water | 


baptism, became in turn the subject of violent 
contention and persecution. The Christian pro- 
fession was gradually encumbered with outward 
observances, derived largely both from Judaism 
and Heathenism, while its simple, spiritual, and 
edifying character was degraded or lost. The 
performance of these multiplied pompous rites 
gave employment to a host of ecclesiastics, many 
of whom availed themselves of the sanctity of their 
profession, to impose in various ways on the 
credulity of the people, and to provide lucrative 
occupation for the numerous orders of their 
fraternity. 
[To be continued.) 


FORTY ACRES OF BIBLES. 


The Bible Record, the useful and suggestive 
little paper of the Bible Society, states the cir- 








ltom. ‘ And 


lat the prese nt day in the 
} Bethel. 


hast thou here? and whom hast thou here, that 
for thyself a sepulchre, dig- 
ging thy tomb on high, making it in the roek ?” 
| He finds the roy ) ‘ral minister, at the moment of 
his visit, preparing a family tomb. The inei- 
dent at Bethel affords a proof of the same cus- 
as the king turned himself, he 
spied the sepulchres that were there in the mount, 
and sent and took the bones out of the sepul- 
chres and burned them.” (2 Kings xxiii. 16.) 
They were the remains of the old idolators who 
had worshipped the golden calf which Jeroboam 
set up at Bethel. Josiah, in his zeal for the 
pure worship of Jehovah, ordered their bones to 
be dug up and burned. It illustrates the accu- 
racy of Se ripture that sepulchres are to be seen 
rocky heights around 


The grave of Lazarus was, no doubt, a tomb 
of this description. The Evangelist records 
that Jose p yh * took the body of the Saviour down 
from the cross, and wrapped him linen, and 
laid him in a sepulchre hewn out of a rock, and 
rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre.” 
(Mark xv. 46.) 

It is a mournful sight to the traveller to look 
up, as he passes al ng the base of the moun- 


culation for the past year to be eight hundred | tains, in all parts of Palestine, and see the 


thousand Bibles and Testaments. 
it estimates, if they were spread out ona plain 


The books, | mouths of sepulchres, once 


crowded with the 
dead, but now tenantless, gaping down upon him. 


surface, and computed by square measure, would | The rocks on the south side of the valley of 


cover more than four acres. If the same issue 


Hinnom are full of such avertures. The wes- 
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tern side of the Mount of Olives contains many 
excavations where formerly the dead were buried. 

It took me the greater part of two days to in- 
spect but slightly the rock tombs in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Jerusalem. The little village 
of Silwan, in the valley of Jehosaphat, on the 
east of the city, stands on the ground of an an- 
cient cemetery. The inhabitants live, in part, 
in recesses dug out of the rocks, where the dead of 
former ages have mouldered back to dust. Near 
Tiberias, on the sea of Galilee, I noticed that 
the adjacent hills were perforated with such re- 
ceptacles. Every one knows that Petra, thean- 
cient capital of Edom, is visited with wonder, 
on account of the numerous, and in some in- 
stances splendid structures, for the dead, built 
in the cliffs overhanging and surrounding that 
celebrated place. The deep gorge, where the 
Barrada forces its way through the Anti-Leba- 
non mountains in its progress to the plain of Da- 
mascus, I found tobe remarkable in this respect, 
beyond all expectation. The lofty walls of rock 
on both sides, in some places almost perpendic- 


be resorted to as places of shelter for the night. 

During the winter, the wandering Arabs some- 
times takes up their permanent abode in them. 

Expressions in the Bible show that some of 
these tombs were applied to such a use at a very 
early period. Isaiah (lxv. 4) speaks of a people 
“that remain among the graves, and lodge in 
the mountains.” We learn from the Evange- 
lists that insane persons, fugitives or outcasts 
from society, lodged in deserted tombs among 
the mountains. Thus, as the Saviour on one oc- 
casion crossed the Lake of Galilee to the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes, “‘ two men met him, com- 
ing out of the ‘tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no one could safely pass that way,’ (Matthew 
vii. 28.) The present Um Keis has been iden- 
tified as the ancient Gadara. Near there Burck- 
hardt reports that he found many sepulchres in 
the rocks, showing how naturally the conditions 
of the narrative respecting the demoniacs could 
have been fulfilled in that region. Reliable 
writers state that they have seen lunatics occu- 
pying such abodes of death and corruption.— 


ular, displayed numerous openings which lead | Hackett’s Illustrations. 


to catacombs in the mountains. Some of the 
tombs are at such a point of elevation that it 
seems a wonder how they could ever have been 
approached. The road along the Mediterranean, 
north of Akha, carries the traveller past many 
such graves hewn in the rocks on the western 
slope of the hills which overlook the sea. Some 
of them are as old, no doubt, as the time when 
Tyre and Sidon flourished in their glory. 

At the bottom of a ledge in the rear of the 
Maronite church, at Nazareth, I noticed a se- 
pulchre cut in the rock, which excited my in- 
terest the more, because it had a large stone 
rolled against the mouth of it, and because it was | 
apparently new, and still unoccupied. It came 
nearer, in its exterior, to my ideal of the tombs 
mentioned in the New Testament, than any 
which I had seen elsewhere. The grave of La- 
zarus was closed with astone. The one in which 
the Saviour was laid was closed in that manner; 
and because the stone was heavy, the women, 
who were the first to go to the sepulchre, were 
perplexed to know how they should procure its 
removal. On the contrary, most of the tombs 
which I examined near Jerusalem must have 
had doors. The grooves and perforations for 
the hinges, that still remain, show that they 
were furnished with that convenience. It is 
possible that the tomb used in the case of the 
Saviour, which is said to have been new, was not 
entirely finished, and the placing of the stone at 
the entrance may have been a temporary expe- 
dient. 

At the present time, the people of the East bury, 
for the most part, in graves dug in the earth; 
s0 that the rock tombs are seldom used for their 
original purpose. Their size, since they are as 
large often as a commodious room, and their sit- 

uation near the travelled paths, cause them to 





PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND 
MACAULAY. 


At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, J. “Francis Fisher called 
the attention of the Society to the renewal 
of Macaulay’s attacks on William Penn, in 
his later volumes. He had hoped to find a 
retraction or apology in them for the calum- 
nious attacks-of the first, after their full and 
absolute disproval; but being disappointed in 
this, he felt it his duty to protest on his own 
| part, and on that of the Society, against the 
| malignant hostility of the most popular historian 
of the day. He undertook to prove, from inter- 
nal evidence, and from Macaulay’s own authori- 
ties, how utterly futile and impussible were the 
later charges against the honor and veracity of 
our great founder and lawgiver. J. Francis 
Fisher stated that we may expect to receive 
shortly from H. Dixon, who has had access to 
full materials, a complete refutation. One of the 
points Macaulay makes is that Penn, in his last 
days, was forsaken by the Society of Friends. 
In answer to this, J. Francis Fisher read the 
following memorial. 

“A testimony of Friends in Pennsylvania con- 
cerning their deceased friend and Governor, Wil- 
liam Penn: 

“We find ourselves under obligation and con- 
cern, both in duty and affection, to give this mark 
of our love and the honorable regard we bear to 
the memory of our late worthy Governor and well 
beloved friend, Wm. Penn, though it may not 
be our part to attempt so ample and general a 
testimony as seems justly called for. By his 
early convincement of the blessed truth, his noble 
resignation thereunto, his steadfastness therein, 
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and great services to the church of Christ, as 
well by incessant labor in word and doctrine, 
(made more extensive by the many excellent 
writings he hath publishéd,) as his valiant suf- 
ferings for purity of worship, and the testimo- 
ny he had received, which, to him, might be the 
greater trial and conflict, his birth and station | 
in the world placing him more in tke notice of 
those of high rank amongst men than was com- 
monly the lot of many others of our worthy el- 
ders. Neither can it, we presume, be forgotten 
how, when it pleased the Lord to give some ease 
to his people, this, our dear friend, employed the 
interest he then had, with success, and devoted 
his time and purse to serve not only his friends, 
in their religious liberties, but them and others 
distressed, or any wanting favor, even to the 
neglect of his own just interest. But these 
memorials we leave to be made by those of our 
worthy elders in Great Britain, who have more 


, comforted, 





instances and greater knowledge of those his 
trials, services and labors, than many of us can 
be presumed to be so fully acquainted with. 

Yet it becomes us particularly to say that, as 
he was our Governor, he merited from us love 
and true honor; and we cannot but have the 
same regard to his memory, when we consider 
the blessings and ease we have enjoyed under 
his government, and are rightly sensible of his 
care, affection, and regard, alws ays shown with 


anxious concern for the safety and prosperity of 


the people, who, many of them, removed from 
comfortable livings to be adventurers with him, 
not so much with views of better acquisitions or 
greater riches, but with the laudable prospect of 
a retired quiet habitation for themselves and 
posterity, and the promotion of truth and virtue 
in the earth. 

‘And as his love was great, and endeavors con- 
stant for the happiness of his friends, country- 
men, and fellow subjects, so was his great tender- 
ness, justice, and love towards the Indians, from 
first to last, always conspicuous and remarkable. 
Here we cannot but grate fully and humbly ac- 
knowledge to the gracious God of all our mer- 
cies, the wonderful preservation of this colony 
from such i injuries and barbarous depredations 
as have befallen most others; and add, that we 
believe the same love wherewith the Lord had so 
fully and effectually prevailed on the heart of 
this our worthy friend, was the chief and durable 
motive of his affection and kind behaviour 
towards those people ; and was the cause, as he 
was made a means, of this our peace and preser- 
vation ; so that his name remains precious even 
amongst the heathens. 

“More might be truly said of him, as he was 
the Proprietary and Governor of this province, 
and we now find it our duty, (incited thereto by 
the love of our Heavenly Father in our souls), 
to add a few lines concerning him, as he was/|s 
our worthy Elder, friend and brother in the 
blessed truth ; many of us having been often 
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edified and solaced with him in the 
enjoyment thereof. As was his testimony, so 
was his conversation, edifying and lovely, ad- 
ministering grace and knowledge. His beha- 
viour was sweet and engaging, and his conde- 
scension great; even to the weakest and mean- 
est, affable and of easy access; tender of every 
person and thing that had simplicity of truth or 
honesty for a foundation. 

“Tt was our comfort to understand that, after 
all his various troubles, trials and afflictions, 
when in an advanced age, infirmity of body, and 
a distemper which affected his memory in most 
other things which befel him, yet the love of 
(god remained with him, and his sense thereof 
was frequently strong and evident, and, we doubt 
not, the blessing of the Almighty was his Omega. 
So that we have assured hope, those afflictions 
being put off with bis mortal body, immortality 
is given him by our Lord Jesus, aud as he faith- 
fully bore the cross, the crown (which was his 
hope and long since in his eye) is his possession, 
and his soul received into that bliss prepared 
and appointed for the righteous. 

‘*Signed at the time of our general meeting, 
held in Philadelphia, the 16th 1 mo., 1718-19, 
by 
Richard Hill, 
Thomas Masters, 
William Carter, 
John Goodson, 
Wm. Hudson, 
Robert Jones, 
Benj. Mendenhall, 
Rees ‘Thomas, 
David Brintnall, 
Nath. Stanbury, 
Robert David, Caleb Pusey, 

Owen Roberts, Jos. Kirkbridge, 
Francis Daniel Pastorius,David Lloyd, 
Denis Conners, John Salkild, 
Peter Shoemaker, Thomas Lightfoot, 
Randall Malin, Wm. Baldwin, 
Jona’t Dickinson, Wm. Lawrence, 
Isaac Norris, Edward Rees, 
John Wright, Thomas Griffith, 
Sam’! P reston, Richard Townsend, 
Hugh Durborrow, Rowland Ellis, 
Adam Harker, Joseph Mather, 
Ralph Jackson, Richard Warder, 
Christ’n Blackburn, John Moore.” 

Charles Gibbons, in further illustration of the 
justice of J. Francis Fisher's remark, that the 
authorities cited by Macaulay did not always 
sustain him, referred to one of his statements 
respecting what he calls a dogma of George Fox, 
that “a Christian was bound to face death itself, 
rather than to touch bis hat to the greatest of 
mankind.” ‘When Fox was challenged’to pro- 


Pentecost Teague, 
Edmund Orpwood, 
Jona’t Cockshaw, 
Evan Owen, 
Edward Jones, 
Cadwallader Evan, 
Wm. Routlidge, 
Willoby Warder, 
Nicholas Waln, 
Anthony Morris, 


| duce any scriptural authority for this dogma,” 


says Macaulay, “he cited the passage in which 
it was written that Shadrach, Meschech, and 
Abednego were thrown into the fiery farnese 
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with their hats on; and if his own narrative 
may be trusted, the Chief Justice of England 
was altogether unable to answer this argument, 
except by crying out ‘ take him away, jailor !” 
For this statement, Macaulay cites Fox’s Jour- 
nal, page 166. 

C. Gibbons said that the very authority 
on which Macaulay relies, convicts him of the 
grossest prevarication. When Fox and his 
friends were taken into court, they stood with 
their hats on, and the journal cited by Macaulay 
narrates that “Judge Glyn, a Welshman, then 
Chief Justice of England, said to the jailor, 
‘What be these you have brought here into 
Court?’ ‘ Prisoners, my lord,’ said he. * Why 
do ycu not put off your hats?’ said the Judge 
tous. We said nothing. ‘ Put off your hats,’ 
said the Judg» again. Still we said nothing. 
Then said the Judge, ‘The Court commands you 
to put off your hats.’ Then I spake and said, 
‘Where did ever any magistrate, king or judge, 


. | 
from Moses to Daniel, command any to put off 


their hats, when they came before them in their 
courts, either amongst the Jews, (the people of 


God,) or amongst the Heathen? And if the} 


law of England doth command any such thing, 
show me that law either written or printed.’ The 


Judge grew very angry and said, ‘I do not carry | © urisomen a 
| jail or hospital in after years, if they escape the 


my law books on my back.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ 7e/l 


me where it is printed in any statute book, that | 


Imay read it.’ Then said the Judge, ‘Take 
him away, prevaricator! [ will fork him.’ So 
they took us away and put us among the thieves. 


Presently after, he called to the jailor, ‘ Bring: 


them up again.’ ‘Come,’ said he, ‘where had 
they hats from Moses to Daniel! (ome, an- 
swer me; I have you fast now.’ I replied, 
‘ Thou mayest read in the third of Daniel that the 
three children were cast into the fiery furnace 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with their coats, 
their hose and their hats on.’ This plain instance 
stopped him ; so that, not having anything else 
to the point, he cried again, ‘Take them away, 
jailor.’ ”’ 

The Chief Justiee was entirely worsted in the 
encounter ; but Macaulay seems to consider that 
a historian may suppress the truth whenever it 
conflicts with his own prejudices, or suits his 
own purposes to do so.— Pa. Inquirer. 


THE PLAGUE SPOTS OF A GREAT CITY. 
(Concluded from page 488 ) 

In the commencement of the series of ex- 
tracts under the above caption, given in the two 
last numbers of the Review, was inserted a 
notice of the action of a Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the New York Legislature to exam- 
ine into the condition of the tenement houses 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. We 
have since received the report of the said Com- 
mittee in full, and have selected the following 





extracts as showing a condition of affairs in our 
commercial metropolis, of which we presume the 
mass of our readers were not previously aware. 


“Partial returns, made up hurriedly by the 
captains of police for the use of the Committee, 
show that in twenty-two districts there are over 
one thousand two hundred tenement houses, of 
the lowest description, occupied by not less than 
ten families each. In some of these as many 
as seventy different families reside, and into a 
few over one hundred familiesare crowded. <A 
number of these dwellings were visited by your 
Committee. In one building one hundred and 
twelve families are gathered, some of them num- 
bering eight or ten members, occupying one close 
apartment, and others huddled indiscriminately 
in damp, foul cellars, to breathe the air of which 
is to inhale disease. Here, in their very worst 
aspect, are to be seen the horrors of such a mode 
of living. Here are to be found drunken and 
diseased adults of both sexes lying in the midst 
of filth: idiotic and crippled children suf- 
fering from neglect and ill treatment; girls just 
springing into womanhood, living indiscrimi- 
nately in the same apartment with men of all 
ages and of all colors; babes left so destitute of 
care and nourishment as to be fitted only for a 


blessing of an early grave. Indeed, no language 
could faithfully depict the suffering and misery 
witnessed even in the hurried visits paid by 
the Committee to these hotbeds of immorality, 
drunkenness, debauchery and disease. | 

‘‘ In the Ninth District, out of seventy houses 
reported by the Captain of Police as being let 
in tenements to not less than ten families, forty 
are designated as ina very filthy condition, un- 
fit for human habitation, and all these are océu- 
pied by from sixteen to thirty-five families each. 
In the Tenth District, out of seventy-six houses, 
several are occupied by as many as seventy dis- 
tinct families, and are reported as in a filthy 
condition, without ventilation, and destitute of 
the accommodations necessary for the use of civ- 
ilized beings. In the Eleventh District, in 
which are some seventy houses of a like descrip- 
tion, the report says :—‘ Of all the tenement 
houses in the District, Folsom Barracks and the 
Cottages are the most wretched and filthy—alike 
disgraceful to the owners of the property and 
the city that tolerates such nuisances. It could 
not fail to be a matter of surprise to any one who 
would go through and examine them, that the 
occupants did not all die of pestilence generated 
by their unspeakable filth and dissolute habits 
of living.’ 

“In the Thirteenth Ward, in a building known 
as Manhattan-place, there are ninety-six sepa- 
rate apartments. These are inhabited by 146 
families—or more than one family and a half to 
each room—numbering in all 577 persons—or 
about six individuals to each single room. The 
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sertion to say that a reform by which the condi- 


report of the Health Warden, setting forth these 
facts, says: ‘These premises are three stories 
high, the cellars are in a bad condition, the 
sinks filthy, and the ventilation poor. In the 
Summer season these premises are known to be 
very filthy, and not the least attention is paid 
to them whatever by either owner or agent—the | baths and wash-houses for the poor, the mortal- 
sole aim apparently being to make money, ex-| ity has decreased 31 per cent., and pauperism 


ee of the homes of the poor could be improved, 
| 
hibiting in the same an entire disregard to all i percent. A similar result would attend a 
| 
| 
| 


would remove a large proportion of the crimi- 
nals from our prisons and the paupers from our 
almshouses. In London, since the model lodg- 
ing houses have been in existence, together with 


law whatever.’ ”’ similar reform in New York. 
‘“‘ Many of the buildings that are thus rented 
to the poor realize for their owners larger an- 
nual incomes than do the first-class dwelling 
houses in the best parts of the City. And yet 
they are estimated by the assessor as almost val- Tel 
ueless, and escape anything like a fair taxation, took place recently at the National Hall, Holborn, 
notwithstanding they are the principal cause of convened by Horace Mayhew, the author of Lon- 
the heavy burdens imposed upon the citizens of don Labor and the London Poor, and the editor 
New York for the support of the criminal and | of a work very much of the same character just 
the poor. ‘This is of itself a forcible argument | DOW issued. It was an assemblage of Ticket of 
in favor of some active legislation upon the sub- Leave Men, or Thieves who, having been sen- 
ject of tenement houses. tenced to penal servitude for various terms, have 
‘In these buildings, thus crowded with hu- by good conduct, while incarcerated, been pre- 
man beings, there is, with scarcely an exception, sented with a ticket of leave, which sends them 
but one narrow stairway, and egress to the mul- again into the world for the purpose of retriev- 
titude inside, in case of fire, is an impossibility. | 9& their character. No police were present, 
Common humanity demands some law against the commissioners, upon the application of Mr. 
this evil. ‘ Mayhew, having on this occasion withdrawn 
‘«‘ Every underground cellarin these tenement | them from the immediate vicinity. About fifty 
buildings that is not absolutely flooded by water | convicts attended, and after an address from 
and filth, is made a lodging-room for one or | Mr. Mayhew, several spoke. One man, Peter, 
more wretched families. All of these are des- | Speaking with remarkable fluency and great pro- 
titute of any species of ventilation ; in most of priety of expression, narrated his history ; it was 
them the floors are thick with putrid mud, and |# painful one, commencing with poverty, pro- 
the pipes and sinks communicating with them ceeding with thieving, progressing to penal ser- 
from the upper apartments, give out their offen- vitude, followed by liberafion under a ticket of 
sive and deadly gas, and pollute the air of the leave, starvation and compul8ory return to thiev- 
whole neighborhood. One of the provisions of |!9g, 4 desire to reform, but the practicabil- 
a law regulating these matters should be direet- | ity surrounded by almost insuperable difficulties, 
ed against permitting an underground apart- knocked about by the police, coolly received by 
ment of any description to be rented or used as the public, he knew not where to get a meal 8 
a tenement.” victuals, or how, but by stealing; but if the 
“To the wretched condition of the dwellings | eucouragement held out by Mr. Mayhew were 
of the poor of New York can be traced an enor- | t0 be realized, he would never put his hand 
mous proportion of the burdens imposed upon | @gain toa dishonest “action. A little coster- 
the property holders of the City, and upon the | monger spoke next. The narration was much 
State at large, for the support of paupers and of the same character. His release upon a ticket 
criminals. From the foul atmosphere of the of leave had been to place him under the sur- 
tenement houses spring the infectious diseases veillance of the police, which, but for some de- 
that so frequently spread through the City, | termination and resolution on his part, would 
sweeping away thcusands, and not confining | again have driven him back to mal-practices, but 
their depredations to the class with which they he was just able now to “crack a crust, and, 
originate, but penetrating into the localities oc- please God, he would never go back to thieving. 
cupied by the wealthy, and rendering desolate A stonemason, who had been fortunate since his 
many a happy household. Hundreds upon liberation to get into full work, expressed his 
hundreds of paupers pour into the hospitals, sympathy with those of his class, whom he knew 
stricken by disease contracted in these hotbeds | t° be suffering the direst et An elderly 
of pestilence. From them drunkenness mainly | ™20 related a piteous history ; a blacksmith and 
receives its victims; for what will sooner drive others, all telling pretty much the same tale, that 
man to the intoxicating cup than an absence of the inability to get employment on leaving pri- 
all attraction and comfort from his home? |800 compelled them for mere life’s sake to re- 
From them the jails are supplied, for they are | * This article was selected for insertion in our last 
the natural haunts of felons. It is no idle as-' number, but was crowded out by other matter, 


The following is taken from the London Cor- 
respondence of the N. American and U. 8. Ga- 
zette, in a late number of that paper. 

“ A meeting* of a very remarkable character 
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sort to their old crime of thieving. Mr. May- 
hew closed this most remarkable meeting by 
stating that he would endeavor to form a com- 
mittee of philanthropical gentlemen, with a view 
of raising a fund and establishing a society for 
their encouragement. He exhorted them to do 
their utmost on their own behalf, and show to 
the world that the efforts of others for their re- 
demption would not be thrown away. There was 
a very general response affirmatively to his wish ; 
and then this singular meeting, conducted 
throughout with the greatest order and proprie- 
ty, separated. The 7imes has an able leader 
upon it, and throws out a suggestion which, if 
carried out, would go far to meet the evil of which 
these poorfellows—many as much sinned against 
as sinning—complain.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 19, 1856. 


Tae Yearty Meetrina.—lIt is with no or- 
dinary interest and anxiety, that many Friends 
look forward to the meeting which is about to 
convene in this city. Time was, far within the 
memory of much younger men than the editor 
of the Review, when the assembling of Friends 
of our Yearly Meeting was regarded not only 
as an important, but a desirable event. It fur- 
nished an opportunity, both to our own mem- 
bers, and to others from many parts of our wide- 
ly extended Society, to take sweet counsel to- 
gether, and to renew their united efforts for the 
support and promulgation of those precious tes- 
timonies which our religious society has been 


called and commissioned, more conspicuously 
than any other denomination of Christian pro- 
fessors, to vindicate and maintain. 
sharpeneth iron, 80 the countenances of the many 
valuable and faithful Friends, who were accus- 
tomed to convene at this annual assembly, ope- 
rated upon each other. 


As iron 


Deeply engraven upon 
the memories of many still among us, are the 
countenances and the labors of those who, but 
a few years ago, occupied the seats from which 
they are finally withdrawn, and which will know 
them no more forever. The pithy and compre- 
hensive remarks of a Dillwyn, the powerful el- 
oquence of a Lindley, the soft and persuasive 
tones of a Savery, and a host of others can be 
heard no more among us. Well may we in- 
quire, with painful anticipations of the reply, 
upon whom are the mantles of these worthies 
fallen, and who have been found worthy to take 
them up? The principles which Friends of the 
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present day, and of our own Yearly Meeting, 
profess to maintain, are the same as those which 
were advocated when the Society arose in the sev- 
enteenth century. Our peculiar testimonies are 
no less important now than they were then, and 
they equally demand our unflinching support. 
Why then are not those precious testimonies 
maintained with a unity of purpose and of feel- 
ing equally conspicuous with that which marked 
the labors of our primitive Friends ? 

The declaration of our blessed Lord to his im- 
mediate disciples in regard to their union and 
fellowship with him, “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches: As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
ean ye, except ye abide in me,” is no less true 
now, than when originally uttered, and is equally 
applicable to the disciples of the same blessed 
leader in all ages and generations of the world. 
Consequently, jealousies and suspicions can find 
no place among those who retain their union 
with the fountain of life and peace; and per- 
haps the most zealous among us, and the most 
confident in the rectitude of their own proceed- 
ings, would act more wisely in their efforts to 
discover and expose the sources of the present 
difficulties, by which our once peaceful Society 
is now agitated, if, instead of asking, “ what 
shall this man do? or, what shall that man do ?” 
they would imitate the example of the disci- 
ples in their inquiry, “ Lord, is it 1?” We may 
rest assured, whatever the accuser of the breth- 
ren may say or insinuate, that the spirit of 
truth is in unity with itself, and that if we were 
truly united with the Head, unity with each 
other would soon be ~estored. 

Although, from his present state of bodily 
weakness and prostration, it scarcely falls within 
the range of human possibility that the editor of 
the Review should participate personally in the 
exercises of the ensuing annual assembly, yet if 
his voice could be heard, willingly would he ad- 
monish his friends, and more particularly those 
whose general sentiments, in relation to the 
present concerns of the Society, are congenial with 
his own, to give vigilant and prayerful atten- 
tion to the leadings, so far as they may be fa- 
vored with them, of the Spirit of Truth; and 
that they may be careful to pursue such course 
of action and of order, as may be strictly con- 
formable to principles sound in themselves, and 
promotive of the general peace and harmony of 
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our beloved Society. It may be well to recol- 


lect, that however gloomy the prospect before 
them may appear, no action, founded upon prin- 
ciples radically sound, can, eventually, be pro- 
ductive of disastrous results. The true Chris- 
tian should always remember, that it is the 
cause of the Master, not his own, that he is re- 
quired to support. Itis also to be borne in mind, 
that ‘‘the wisdom which cometh from above ” 
though firm and immutable in its purposes, “ is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy.”” That this 
wisdom may guide the proccedings of the as- 


sembly about to convene, is unquestionably the | 


sincere desire and fervent prayer of many sin- | 


cere-hearted Christians among us. BE. L. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF FRIENDS IN THE 
West.—The first of a series of historical sketches 
of the early settlement of Friends in Indiana, 
furnished by a valued correspondent in that 
It is 
cause of regret that little has been preserved, 


State, is placed in our columns this week. 


which is now available, for a history of the 
settlement of our Society in the eastern and 
southern portions of the Union; and if an ac- 
count of the advent and progress of Friends in 
the Western States is to be rescued from oblivion, 
it should be who 
encountered the hardships incident to the first 


commenced before those 


settlement of the country have passed away. 
We can unite in the hope expressed in a letter 
from our correspondent, that the publication of 
his essays may lead to the preparation of similar 
sketches in other places. While such accounts 
written, like that now presented, in a lively, ju- 
dicious and condensed style, will be peculiarly 
acceptable to our numerous readers in the west, 
they can scarcely fail to be generally interesting 
and instructive. R. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Pleasant Hill, 
Wabash County, [ndiana, on the 12th of 12th month 
last, Joan M. Witson, of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting, to Mary Jane Hurcuins, of the former 
place. 


Drep,—At the residence of her father, in Ver- 
million Co., Ia., on the 29th of Second month last, 
Maria Cook, wife of Isaac Cook and daughter of 
Wm. and Anna Henderson, in the 27th year of 
her age. She bore a protracted illness with mach 
patience and resignation. 

, In Polk Co., lowa, on the 4th of Twelfth 
month last, ExizabetH Branson, wife of Isaac L. 
Branson, in the 27th year of her age,—having only 





a few weeks previous emigrated to that State. 
She bore her sufferings with much patience, and 
expressed her willingness to depart. 

Diep.—On the 19th of 3d mo., at the residence 
of her son, John Butler, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 
Hannau But.ers in the 85th year of her age, after 
a short, but suffering illness, which she was ena- 
bled to bear with much composure, several times 
saying, ‘I feel entirely resigned to the will of my 
Heavenly Father.”’ She was favored to impart suit- 
able counsel to her grand-children, and near the 
solemn clos@ appeared frequently engaged in 
supplication. , 

On the 24th of 3d mo., in the 14th year of 


| her age, Bevtan, daughter of John and Elizabeth 


Butier, of Mahoning Co., Ohio. 

On the 13th of 2d month last, Devivan, 
wife of Samuel Andrew, in the 69th year of her 
age. She was a member of Springfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio. She bore a long 
and protracted illness, with much patience and 
resignation; when near her close she said, ‘‘ She 
had been again making a faithful inquiry of the 
Lord, if she lacked anything yet, and that she had 
the evidence given that all would be well.” 

. Near Canton, Washington Co., Ind., on the 
3d of Third month last, lsane. TrueBioon, wife 
of William N. Trueblood and daughter of the late 
Dr. Benjamin Albertson, in the 4Ist year of her 
age, —an esteemed member and overseer of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting. She was favored to bear 
with calmness and resignation a painful and pro- 
tracted pulmonary disease, and at different times 
communicated to the interesting family she was 
leaving very appropriate counsel. As she drew 
near her close, she repeatedly expressed that her 
trust for acceptance was fully confided in the 
merits and mercy of acrucified Redeemer, and a 
firm belief that she was ready for her departure. 

, at the residence of her father, Hardy Hub- 
bard, 2d mo. 12th, 1856, MartHa Hosearp, aged 
near 48 years; an esteemed member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Howard Co., 
Indiana. 3 

This dear friend suffered much, for a considera- 
ble length of time, which she bore with much 
Christian fortitude. She has left the comforting 
evidence that her latter end was peace. 

, at the residence of his father, Willis Lamb, 
at Newby’s Bridge, Perquimans Co., N. C., on the 
Sth of 2d month last, Ropert B. Lams, in the 19th 
year of his age, a member of Piney Woods 
Monthly Meeting. 

, at Wabash, Indiana, on the 15th of Sec- 
ond month, after a protracted illness, Cuarrry, 
wife of Abijah Teague, in the 26th year of her 
age; a feetabde of Wabash Monthly Meeting. 

; , on the 25th of 10th month last, ABIcarL, 
wife of John Hubbard, a member of Wabash 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, aged nearly 50 years, 
whose end we humbly trust was peace. 

,on the 7th of the 3d mo. last, near Canton, 
Washington County, Ind. Jorpan PritcHaRrp, in 
the 39th year of his age ; a member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was favored to 


| bear a protracted illness with Christian patience 
i 
| and resignation, and gave much good counsel to 


his children. He was earnestly engaged to prepare 
for his solemn change, and was enabled to feel the 
assurance that through the merits and mercies of 
our Holy Redeemer be would be admitted within 
the pearl gates. 
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His wife, Saran L. Pritcuarp, died on the 24th 
of 10th mo. last, in the 39th year of her age, having 
also experienced great patience and hope through 
a long illness, encouraging her husband, who was 
then laboring under bodily affliction, to look unto 
Jesus, who would enable them so6n to meet where 
parting will be no more. 


Diep, at Winslow, Maine, on the 3d of 12th mo. 


last, in the 78th year of her age, ABiGarL NicHoLs, | 


a minister of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting, and 
widow of the late John Nichols, who died the 2d 
of 8th month last, in his 83d year. They lived 
together under the marriage covenant about 57 
years. She was a faithful laborer for the church, 
earnestly concerned that her children and her 
friends might become established in the Truth as 
professed by Friends, and unwearied in her exer- 
tions to attend a!l her religious meetings, even in 
old aze and great infirmity. A short time before 
her close, she gave much good counsel to those 
around her, and quietly departed. 


, near Richmond, Jefferson Co., Ohio, on the 
27th of 3d month, in the 40th year of her age, 





Mary Ann, wife of Elisha Cook, Jr., and daughter | 


of the late Benjamin W. Ladd. Her health had 
been long declining, and being aware of the nature 
of her disease, she was increasingly concerned to 
be prepared for death, her constant prayer seem- 
ing to be, “‘ Create in me a clean heart, Oh God, 
and renew aright spirit within me.” Her affections 
appeared weaned from things of the earth and set 
on things above. Though suffering much during 
the last few weeks of her life, she was generally 
able to mingle with the family, until the morning 
of the day- on which she died, when she was 
suddenly taken worse, and in a few hours the 
work was finished. 


, onthe 29th of 2d month last, Bensamin 
Cosanp, of Clinton County, Indiana; a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 72d year of 
his age. He evinced unceasing care to train up 
his children in the nurture and admonition of the 





Lord, and was ardently attached to the principles | 


and testimonies of our religious society, a diligent 
attender of meetings, and an earnest encourager 
of others to be faithful in the performance of this 
religious duty. Having spent his days in faithfully 
improving the talents committed to his trust, bear- 
ing the cross and despising the shame, his re- 
deemed spirit, we humbly trust, has entered into 
those mansions prepared for the righteous. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, will be held at the 
Committee Room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on 
Seventh day evening, Fourth mo. 19th, 1856, at 8 


o’clock. Friends generally, of both sexes, are in- | 


vited io attend. 
Joun Carter, Secretary. 
4th mo. 12, 1856—2t. 





FREE LABOR PRODUCE MEETING, 


The Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia Free 
Produce Association of Friends, will be held at 
Clarkson Hall, on third day evening, the 22nd in- 
stant, at 74 o’clock. 

Gro. W. Tartog, Secretary. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
No. 1. 
White Water Monthly Meeting. 

That portion of Indiana lying east of a line 
drawn from Fort Recovery, in the north west 
corner of Darke County, Ohio, to the mouth of 
the Kentucky River, was ceded to the U. 8. 
Government, with a large extent of country 
elsewhere, in the “ North West Territory,” at 
the celebrated treaty of Greenville, which was 
signed on the 3rd of the 8th month, 1795. The 
treaty was made by General Wayne, on the part 
of the United States, with twelve of the Indian 
Tribes inhabiting the then “ North West Terri- 
tory,’ and closed the disastrous Indian wars, 
which had existed for several years previously. 
| Some settlements were soon formed in the 
southern portion of the territory then ceded, but 
as late as the year 1805, the country in the 





| vicinity of the present city of Richmond, and in 
the present county of Wayne, near the northern 
boundary of said purchase, was an unbroken 
wilderness. 
About the last of the 2d month, 1806, four 
young men, who were natives of North Carolina, 
| but had been residing for a short time in Ohio, 
‘and who were either members of the Society of 
| Friends, or closely connected with it, searching 
| for a home in this new country, started upon a 
|section line,—the country having been a. short 
| time previously surveyed,—eight or ten miles 
north of Dayton, @hio, and pursuing it west- 
ward, about thirty miles through an unbroken 
| woods, came to the country upon the White 
| Water River, a short distance above where Rich- 
| mond now stands. “It was then in its primeval 
| untrodden state, covered with a dense forest of 
valuable timber, mostly beech and sugar. The 
undergrowth was mostly spice-wood. Along 
the streams, and upon some of the bluff points, 
there were some dense thickets, and where the 
| ground was a little open, it was in many places 
covered with a*species of nettle, so that it was 
‘almost impossible, in summer time, for man or 
horse to pass through it. The virgin soil was 
very loose and rich, so that a horse could be 
tracked for some weeks after passing over it. 
The streams of water appeared smaller than they 
| now do, and their margins and the gravel beds 
(adjoining them were covered with thick, coarse 
' grass, sufficiently high in many places to conceal 
a horse.” Of wild animals, a few bears were 
found, and a large number of wolves, deer, and 
smaller animals, such as wild cats, raccoons, 
foxes, &c. Of birds—pigeons were found in in- 
credible numbers; wild turkeys and geese were 
abundant; but very few, if any, of the varieties 
of birds, which are now found in this country, 
were then seen. 
From the point where these young men first 
struck the White Water, they passed down it a 
few miles, and although no Indians were perma- 
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nently loc etal in the vicinity, they met two 
Indian tr: appers where the city of Richmond now 
stands, who appeared friendly, and by whom they 
learned that a white man lived three miles down 
the stream. They proceeded to his house, and 
found, in that vicinity, three or four families who 
had recently emigrated from Kentucky, with 
which exception there were very few, if any set- 
tlers within twenty miles. From thence they 
returned through the woods to their homes in 
Ohio. One of this party, Davip Hoover, is now 
living upon land then selected, and to him and his 
brother Henry, the writer is indebted for much 
of the information now given. These persons 
carried back with them glowing accounts of the 
new country; by which several Friends were in- 
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holdise.: religious meetings regularly, in this in- 
fant settlement, i in the summer of 1807. 

On the 15th of the 7th month, 1807, WIL- 
LIAM WILLIAMS, a minister from Lost Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Tennessee, in the course of a 
religious visit, arrived at White Water. We 
find the following entry in his Journal, (page 40.) 
“Fourth day, 7th month, 15th. Rode to 
White Water, to the house of Jeremiah Cox, in 
the territory of\Indiana. This was a new set- 
tlement, where a few families of Friends, who 
live together, have requested a meeting: had a 
meeting there next day. This was atime of 
deep travail of soul, and large gospel service ; 


| some in this place being too whole in their own 


duced to emigrate to it, in the 8th month of the | 


same year, 1806. Amongst this number was 
JEREMI Au Cox, who purch: ased and settled on 


the land upon which White Water meeting house | 


and a part of the city of Richmond now stand. 
He appears to have been a firm and consistent 
Friend, ‘‘ diligent in the attendance of meet- 
ings, and in every good word and work,” 
had great influence in inducing Friends to emi- 
grate to this vicinity, displaying much disinter- 
ested friendship and kindness towards the early 
emigrants. In the fall of the same year, JouN 


SMITH, formerly of Perquimans County, North | 


Carolina, removed to the 


same neighborhood. 


He was an active and useful member of the 


Society of Friends. About the s time, in 
the fall of 1806, John Simpson, a minister from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, paid a religious | 
visit to the few Friends in the settlement, and 
held a meeting in the cabin occupied by Jere- 
miah Cox. ‘“ He preached a long sermon to a 
few hearers,’ probably not exceeding twenty 
persons, although nearly all the settlers within 
reach were there. He was, no doubt, the first 
ministering Friend who visited Indiana, and ap- 
pears to have left a very favorable impression 
upon the little congregation. One of the hearers 
at that time says: ‘‘ | doubt whether as a speaker, 
or asa fatherly good man, he has had many to 
excel him since that date.” Another remarks, 
“my heart melted down under his fatherly con- 
versation.” After leaving White Water, he 
went to visit a company of Shawnee Indians un- 
der the celebrated chief, Tecumseh, who were 
then encamped near Greenville, in Darke county, 
Ohio, about twenty-five miles N. E. One can 
better appreciate the hardship this devoted 
Friend must have undergone, when we remem- 
ber that to reach these few Friends he had to 
travel many miles through the wilderness, and 
that when there, he found the settlers recently 
arrived, living in small uncomfortable cabins, 
with very few of what we should consider the 
necessaries of life about them, being obliged to 
live upon Lodian meal, ground at a hand-mill, 
and such game as they could find. 

It is believed that Friends first commenced 


same 


and | 





| and Vine streets, 


minds to know that they have need of a physi- 
cian to heal them.” 

The meeting appears to have been “ indulged” 
by West Branch Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in 
the following month, by w hich time it is thought 
there were about 84 Friends, old and young, in 
the neighborhood. The first meeting held un- 
der the “indulgence,” is believed to have been 
attended by about 35 members. It was held as 
an indulged meeting until the establishment of 
the Monthly Meeting in 1809. The meetings 
were held in a cabin belonging to Jeremiah 
Cox, which stood near his residence, and was 
fitted up with rough benches for the purpose. 
It was near what is now the corner of Seventh 
Richmond. 

After this date, emigration into the neighbor- 
| hood was constant and rapid, and many Friends, 
| mostly from North Carolina, removed and settled 
there. ‘ Building cabins and rolling logs was 
the order of the day, and in the 12th month, 
1807, a mill was built on White Water near the 
mouth of Elkhorn, which ground the corn by 
water-power, and was a great addition to the 
comfort of the settlers.”” In the fall of 1808, a 
new meeting house, about twenty-four’ feet 
square, was built of Jogs, a little west of where 
the present meeting house stands, near the 8. 
kK. corner of the grave-yard: which, with an 
addition of about the same size, afterwards made 
to it, continued to be used until the present 
meeting house was built for the accommodation 
of the Yearly Meeting in 1821. It was not 
finally removed until 1827. It is thought that 
about 248 Friends, old and young, resided in 
the neighborhood when the new house was built. 

Srepuzn Gretuer paid them a religious 
visit about this time, and delivered a feeling dis- 
course from the text: ‘‘ Children have ye any 
meat?’ which it is said drew tears from many 
eyes. After leaving White Water Td a rg 
by a young Friend from the neighborhood as 
cuide, he went by an obscure path through the 
wilderness to West Branch, in Ohio, about forty 
miles distant. 

In those days, there appears to have been 
much good will and fellowship existing amongst 
Friends. Most of them were in low circum- 
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stances, and it required all the exertion of which 
they were capable, to clear away the forest and 
procure the necessaries of life. A sense of mu- 
tual dependence upon each other rendered them 
kind and hospitable, and most of the few who 
now survive, look back upon these as their hap- 
piest days. 

Being entirely inland, and with no improved 
roads, their nearest point for procuring salt, 
iron, avd such articles as are essential, was Cin- 
cinnati, about sixty miles distant. The difficulty 
and expense of transportation added greatly to 
the cost ; and the same cause rendered the few 
articles they had for sale of little value. Hence 
for several years after the first settlement, but 
little money was found amongst them; and in 
their experience the problem was demonstrated 
how nearly a family or community can live upon 
its own resources, without much connection with 
the rest of the world. 

On the 30th of 9th month, 1809, the first 
Monthly Meeting was held in the aforesaid 
house, and called White Water. This was 
several years before the town of Richmond was 
laid out. It was established by Miami Quarterly 
Meeting, then subordinate to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and was the first established meeting of 
Friends in Indiana. 

lt is believed that about 265. Friends, old and 
young, resided in the neighborhood at that time. 
The first Monthly Meeting was attended by a 
committee from the Quarterly Meeting. Two 
Friends of each sex were appointed overseers ; 
one proposal of marriage was received ; and two 
certificates from North Carolina were read and 
accepted, and a committee was appointed to pro- 
pose the names of Friends for el/ers to the next 
meeting. At the second Monthly Meeting two 
Friends of each sex were proposed, united with, 
and recommended to the Select Quarterly 
Meeting, as elders, and one Friend was recom- 
mended to the same meeting as a minister in 
unity. This proceeding appears to have been 
in accordance with the usage of Society at that 
time, within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 

Meeting. 

The emigration to Indiana was large, and as 
Friends, in whatever part of the territory they 
settled, had their certificates addressed to White 
Water Monthly Meeting, its records show the 
receipt and acceptance of a large number for 
the first few years after its establishment. A 
very great majority of the Friends were from 
North and South Carolina and Virginia, from 
which States they were chiefly induced to emi- 
grate by the bane of slavery and the poverty of 
the soil. They were attracted to this territory 
by glowing accounts of its fertility and beauty, 
and in the hope of finding a place where, whilst 
improving their outward condition, they could 
feel satisfied for their children to settle around 
them. They cheerfully bore the hardships in- 

cident to pioneer life, and readily adapted their 
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habits to the circumstances by which they were 
surrounded. C. F.C. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FREEDOM IN CALIFORNIA. 


A late number of the New York Evening 
Post contains an interesting report of an opinion 
recently delivered by Judge Hays, of the First 
Judicial District of California, on a case invol- 
ving the question whether a slave taken into a 
free State thereby becomes free. The Post 
says: “Judge Hays is a native of Baltimore, 
and was for some time a resident of Missouri 
before removing to California. The course of 
reasoning, however, which he pursues in his 
opinion, shows him to be a man of humane and 
enlightened views, and not disposed, under any 
pretext, to sanction the claim lately set up in 
behalf of the slaveholders, to make slavery 
national, and to put the rights of their class 
above all State laws and constitutions.” The 
opinion is too long for the columns of the Re- 
view, but a brief synopsis of it may not be unac- 
ceptable. The case is thus stated :— 

“In this case, the benefit of the writ of habeas 
corpus is sought for fourteen persons of color, 
namely—Hannah, aged 34, and Biddy, 38, and 
their children, to wit: Ann, 17 ; Lawrence, 12, 
Nathaniel, 10; Jane, 8; Charles, 6; Marion, 
4; Martha, 2; an infant boy two weeks; all 
children of Hannah; Mary, 2 years, child of 
said Ann; Ellen, 17; Ann, 12; Harriet, 8; 
children of Biddy. The petition states that 
they are free, having been brought into the 
State of California in the year 1851, (in the fall, 
it seems) by Robert Smith, who has resided here 
with them ever since, and now holds them in 
servitude, and is about to remove to the State of 
Texas, carrying them with him into slavery. The 
defendant’s return to the writ alleges that in 
Mississippi he owned, as slaves, Hannah, Ann, 
Lawrence and Nathaniel, and Biddy and her 
three children above named ; he left that State 
for Utah Territory; Jane was born in Missouri 
(Illinois ?), Charles in Utah Territory, and the 
other four in California; they left Mississippi 
with their own consent rather than remain there, 
and he has supported them ever since, subject- 
ing them to no greater control than his own 
children, and not holding them as slaves; it is 
his intention to remove to Texas and take them 
with him; Hannah and her children are well 
disposed to remain with him, and the petition 
was filed without their knowledge and consent. 
“Tt is understood,” he adds, “ between said 
Smith and said persons that they will return to 
said State of Texas with him, voluntarily, as a 
portion of his family.” 

All were brought up by warrant, except 
Hannah, who was shown to be sick, Lawrence, 
engaged in waiting on her, and Charles, absent 
in San Bernardino County, not within this judi- 
cial district. The case was submitted as if all 
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were present, under the statute, ond judgment, these persons, and especially the children, to 
rendered on the return, in substance, that all| such fearful risks, and concludes by saying: 
said persons are free; ‘end, for their greater | “ This question is not to be deferred to the tri- 
safety, those under twenty-one years of age were | bunals of other States. The lawful liberty of 
placed in the custody of the Sheriff of this| the humblest dweller on our soil, is a thing too 
County, as their special guardian, except} precious to be left the sport of every contingency 
Charles, who was, by a warraut, placed in like| in human affairs. It is the duty of the Courts 
manner in charge of the Sheriff of San Ber-| to see that the interests of these parties are pro- 
nardino County; other orders being made to} perly guarded, and, above all other considera- 
secure this temporary disposition from any uD-| tions, to provide that under no specious pretext 
authorized interference. The two mothers were | whatsoever, they are conveyed into bondage. 
also finally put under charge of the Sheriff of | Whatever prepossessions a man may have on the 
this County for their protection. The reasons political or social controversies of the day, no 
for this decision were given fully, with which it) one with a true sentiment of ‘ State rights,’— 
is just to him to add, the defendant seemed at| if he reflect well—will consent to an evasiun and 
that time to be content.’ violation of the constitution of his State; all 
The case subsequently came up again upon) should have pride enough to wish to keep un- 
the report of the Sheriff, and affidavits, showing | impaired the integrity of our own institutions, 
cause for a warrant of attachment, which was| until, of so be, we can adopt better.” A. 
accordingly issued against one Hartwell Cottrell, 
belonging to defendant's party, about to remove 
to Texas, for contempt, in attempting to induce 
two of said minors to leave the Sheriff's custody, The human lungs possess upwards of one hun- 
&e., and upon Cottrell’s answer to that charge. | dred and sixty-six square yards of respiratory 
The Judge, thereupon, reviews and reaffirms the | surface, every single point of which vast sur- 
grounds of the former decision. He states that} face isin constant and immediate contact with 
Smith expressly disavowed any right, as their) the atmosphere inspired. Let us then consider 
owner, over these persons, and that under the) the quantity of air which is being daily present- 
Constitution of California, no such right could| ed to this surface. It will of course vary ac- 
exist, but that a kind of claim of guardianship | cording to age, constitution, and mode of living. 
is asserted over, at least, a portion of them. | The quantity of air received at an ordinary in- 
Under other circumstances, and if he remained in | spiration, without any effort at all, and when the 
California, he might be the guardian of those under | body and mind are tranquil, i is, according to Dr. 
twenty-one years of age, though he could not| Smith, about one pint. Considering eighteen 
demand such guar lianship of right, and though | respirations to take place in one minute, about 
the mothers of those minors would by law be} eighteen pints of pure air are necessary for sus- 
entitled to their guardianship, “if competent to| taining healthful life during that short period. 
manage their own business, and not otherwise | One little minute of healthful life cannot be en- 
unsuitable.” joyed without about eighteen pints of pure air 
The Judge then examines, at considerable} being diffused over that wonderful extent of de- 
length, the allegation that the parties concerned | licate capillary net-work connected with the 
had not consented to the petition, but were wil-| lungs. The quantity requisite for an hour of 
ling and anxious to accompany the defendant to} health will thus be 1080 pints. And, to con- 
Texas. The utter want of proof of its truth, its} tinue the calculation, during one day’s health- 
intrinsic improbability, and the circumstances ful existence, 25,920 pints, or no less than 60 
tending to excite suspicion that either fraud or| hogsheads of pure atmosphere, must enter the 
force had been used to extort consent, are strongly lungs ; and this is allowing but one pint for 
dwelt upon. In this connection, it is shown that | each inspiration, and but eightee ‘n inspirations 
Biddy stated, in answer to a question addressed | for each minute; though it must be clear to 
to her in the presence of disinterested persons, | all, that during active exercise it frequently hap- 
that she had always feared this trip to Texas,| pens that in one minute of time more than twice 
since she had first heard of it, though Smith had | eighteen inspirations take place, and consider- 
told her she would be just as free in Texas as| ably more than a pint of air enters the lungs at 
there. The Judge points out the fact that the|a single inspiration. 
laws of Texas forbid the importation of free| Now, this immense volume of air is on pur- 
negroes, and therefore, the defendant could only | pose to give life to the liquid essence of our 
hope to kee yp them in the character of slaves; , food—life tothe dead blood. Until acted upon 
otherwise they would be sold, if they remained | by the atmosphere, the fluid which is traversing 
beyond the time fixed by law. It has been| the lungs is, to all intents and purposes, dead ; 
decided, also, that if a “slave voluntarily return | and, consequently, totally incapable of repairing 





THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 








to the domicil of his master, the laws of his} worn structures, of carrying on functions, or of 


domicil, and the state of slavery, re-attach.” (2| maintaining any vitality in the system : nay, it 
Cal. Rep.) He earnestly deprecates exposing! even contains in its elements a considerable 
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quantity of pernicious poison, brought to the 
lungs to be given out in the act of breathing, 
lest it should kill the human fabric. The poi- 
son alluded to is carbonic acid. To breathe in 
an atmosphere of carboni¢ acid is death, as ra- 
pid as it is certain. 

Let us imagine, then, forty individuals to 
have entered a room of sufficient size to receive 
them without overcrowding. We may as well 
consider it an ordinary school-room, and the for- 
ty individuals, forty industrious pupils. This 
will give us an opportunity of noticing, among 
other things, how impure air affects the think- 
ing brain. Suppose them diligently at work 
then, in an unventilated apartment, with the 
door and windows closed. Now, calculating from 
the same estimates as before,in one minute from 
the time of entry, each of the forty pairs of 
lungs has performed eighteen respirations ; and 
with every respiration a pint of air has been de- 
prived of a fourth part of its oxygen; and the 
same volume of carbonic acid has been mingled 
with the atmosphere of the school-room. In 
one minute of time, therefore, 40 times 18 
pints, that is seven hundred and twenty pints— 
as we are not speaking of adults, we will say six 
hundred pints of the inclosed air—have been 
deprived of no less than a fourth of their crea- 
tive oxygen; while an equal volume of the de- 
atroying acid is floating in the apartment, and 
influencing the blood at every inspiration. Or, 
(which will be found, upon calculation, to 
amount to the same thing), in one single minute, 
as much as one hundred and fifty pints—up- 
wards of eighteen gallons of air, have altogeth- 
er lost their life-creating power; the deficiency 
being made up by a deadly poison. 

Now, since such a change takes place in one 
minute, let me beg of you to reflect what change 
takes place in ten—what in twenty—what in 
half an hour—what must be the amount of poi- 
son which the lungs of these unfortunate vic- 
tims are inhaling, after an hour of such confine- 
ment. And yet how common it is, not for 
school children alone, but for persons of all ages 
and conditions, to be shut up in low-pitched, 
badly-ventilated apartments, for more than five, 
six, or seven hours together. Allow me to re- 
mind you that in the human boly the blood cir- 
culates once in 2} minutes. In 2} minutes all 
the blood contained in the system traverses the 
respiratory surface. Every one, then, who 
breathes an impure atmosphere 2} minutes, has 
every particle of his blood acted on by the vitia- 
ting air. Every particle has become less vital, 
less capable of repairing structures, or of carry- 
ing on functions: and the longer such air is 
inspired, the more impure it becomes, and the 
more corrupted grows the blood. Permit me to 
repeat, that after breathing 24 minutes an at- 
mosphere incapable of properly oxygenating the 
fluids which are traversing the lungs, every drop 
of blood in the human being is more or less poi- 
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soned ; and in 24 minutes more, even the mi- 
nutest part of all man’s fine-wrought organs has 
been visited and acted upon by this poisoned 
fluid—the tender, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, 
the sensitive nerves, the heart, the brain; to- 


| gether with the skin, the muscles, the bones 


throughout their structure, in short, the entire 
| being. There is not a point in the human frame 
| but has been traversed by vitiated blood—not a 
| point but must have suffered injury. 
| Without food or exercise, man may enjoy life 
some hours ; he may live some days. He can- 
not exist a few minutes without air. And yet, 
what laws are so infringed as the laws of res- 
piration? In our temples of public worship, in 
our courts of justice, in our prisons, our mines, 
our factories, and our schools, ventilation was, 
until lately, almost disregarded—nay, is still, in 
many places, entirely disregarded. And as for 
rivate dwellings, it may be most unhesitating- 
ly affirmed, that even for the wealthier classes 
of society, not one house in a hundred— per- 
haps not one in a thousand—-is constructed on 
sound sanitary principles with respect to its ven- 
tilation. Iallude not so much to lower stories, 
as to dormitories. How rare to find a dormitory 
whose atmosphere at early morning would be no 
more tainted than when it was entered for re- 
pose the previous night. Yet, be it borne in 
mind, that whenever, after a night’s repose, the 
slightest degree of closeness is perceptible in a 
chamber, it is an incontrovertible proof that the 
chamberis not well ventilated ; and whatever may 
have been the benefit which the system may have 
received from sleep, that benefit has been partly 
neutralized by the ill effects of an impure at- 
mosphere.—Hopley’s Lecture on Respiration. 





FREE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT. 


The colored people in the district of Colum- 
bia, occupying a position between two slave 
States, are subject to the suspicion and aversion 
of many of the people of those States, whose 
stringent laws against obnoxious free persons of 
color within their own borders have in past 
times driven into our territory many such per- 
sons, alike ignorant, slothful, and of maimed 
reputation. It may be also added, that in all 
controversies that have arisen in the National 
Capitol in relation to negroes and Slavery, to 
appease the fears of some and to satisfy the 
aversion of others of those of the white race 
periodically dwelling atnong us, with respect to 
both free colored persons and slaves, stringent 
and oppressive rules have been enacted and en- 
forced by the local governments, insomuch that 
a known, respectable, responsible and good man, 
the owner of real city property, has been im- 
prisoned and fined for being in the street after 
| ten o’clock at night, although for a proper pur- 

pose; and the mob in Georgetown that broke 
‘into a large public hall, where an entertainment 
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had been gotten up for benevolent purposes, 
and devoured or destroyed whatever fell in their 
way, and beat unmercifully the men and women 
found there, were held excusable ; and the pub- 
lic officer, who had granted permission for the 
entertainment to be held, was reproached for so 
doing. 

These disadvantages and disabilities are well 
calculated to depress and degrade; and when 
people of color are found in our prisons or 
alms-houses, at least a portion of the causes 
conspiring to lead them thither may be a little 
more than surmised. 

The thrift and industry of the great mass of 
them are seldom brought into review, though 
thrift and industry may everywhere be found 
among them. On every side, they exhibit com- 
fortable homes, and all the indications of an im- 
proving condition. The real estate, the houses 
and lots owned by them in the several wards in 
the city, would make an aggregate, surprising 
to those who have never contemplated them in 
this favorable aspect. 

We shall not now venture on an estimate of 
this aggregate, which may possibly be defective; 
but there is one subject to which we invite at- 
tention, viz: their church property. 

From the census of 1850 We learn that the 
white population of this District numbered 
37,941, and the total value of church property 
was $363,000. 

Since that period, there has been very little, 
if any, increase of the colored population, and 
we shall therefore give an estimate just made of 
their statistics in this particular, and compare 
it with the foregoing. 

The churches of people of color are valued 
at $39,000. 

This sum, deducted from the value of all the 
church property in the District, as above stated, 
will leave $325,000 as the value of the magni- 
ficent churches and grounds of the white con- 


gregutions, or about $8.56 to each person. The | 


number of free persons of coloris 10,059, and 
their property is in the ratio of $3.80 to each 
person ; or, even if the 3,687 slaves be added 
in, the ratio will be $2.70. 

There are more than a thousand children at 
the several Sabbath schools, all of whom unite 
at stated periods in concert exercises. 

There are said to be some seven or eight 
friendly, beneficial, and benevolent associations. 

How touching to the feelings of the just and 
generous are these simple facts, and how they 
should disarm the vulgar prejudice that seeks, 
or takes pleasure in, their degradation ! 

In this connection, we would again mention 
the admirable high school established in this 
city, some years since, for colored girls, by Miss 
Miner, a woman of noble aims and high culti- 
vation. Her method of instruction, her disci- 
pline, and the fruits of her wise and benevolent 
labors, have commanded the admiration even of 
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those who have no sympathy with Anti-Slavery 
sentiments. They recognize such educational 
efforts, and other agencies for improving the 
conditionof the colored people, as worthy of all 
praise. Society owes it to itself, to its own 
peace, safety, and comfort, to promote the ele- 
vation of its humblest members. No class can 
be neglected without becoming a source of an- 
noyance and mischief, just in proportion to its 
ignorance and corruption.— National Era. 





HUMILITY. 


Oh, learn, that it is only by the lowly 
The paths of peace are trod : 

If thou wouldst keep thy garments white and holy, 
Walk humbly with thy God. 

The man with earthly wisdom high uplifted, 
Is, in God's sight, a fool: 

But he in Heavenly truth most deeply gifted, 
Sits lowest in Christ’s school. 

The lowly spirit, God hath consecrated 
As his abiding rest; 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited— 
While kings had no such guest. 

The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 

Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth 
Which charms the general wood, 

But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 

| The censer swung by the proud hand of merit, 
Fumes with a fire abhorred ; 

But faith’s two mites, dropped covertly, inherit 
A blessing from the Lord. 

Round lowliness a gentle radiance hovers, 
A sweet unconscious grace, 

Which, even in shrinking, evermore discovers 
The brightness on its face. 

Where God abides, contentment is, and honor; 
Such guerdon meekness knows ; 

His peace within her, and bis smile upon her, 
Her saintly way she goes. 

Through the straight gate of life she passes, stooping, 
With sandals on her feet ; 

And pure-eyed graces with linked-palms come trooping 
Their sister fair to greet. 

The angels bend their eyes upon her goings, 
And guard her from annoy ; 

Heaven fills her quiet heart with overflowings 
Of calm celestial joy. 

The Saviour loves her, for she wears the vesture 
With which He walked on earth, 

And through her child-like glance and step and gesture, 
He knows her Heavenly birth. 

He now beholds this seal of glory, graven 
On all whom He redeems, 

And in his own bright city crystal-paven, 
On every brow it gleams. 

The white-robed saints, the throne-steps singing under, 
Their state all meekly wear ; 

Their pauseless praise wells up from hearts which 

wonder 

That ever they came there. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—The steamer Wash- 
ington, from Bremen and Southampton, arrived 
at New York on the 13th inst., and the Cambria 
from Liverpool, at Halrfax on the 14th, bringing 
intelligence to the 25th and 29th ult. respectively. 
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The protocol of peace had not been signed at 
the latest accounts from Paris, and the Conference 


was believed to be less harmonious, difficulties | 
Peace was, how- 


having been raised by Prussia. 
ever, considered substantially certain, and it was 


confidently believed the treaty would be signed on | 


the 29th. The armistice had not been formally 


prolonged, but telegraphic instructions had been | 


sent not to renew hostilities without express or- 
ders. 

The Crimean correspondent of the London Times, 
under date of the 10th ult., stated that the war par- 
ty still cherished hopes that the negotiations would 
fail. Scurvy and fever were making great havoc 
in the French army there. The mortality was said 
to be 120 a day, and somefimes more. The Allies | 
had commenced the demolition of the inclosure | 
and lines around Sebastopol. Some difficulty had 
occurred in arranging the terms of the armistice, 
but active hustilities were suspended. 

Advices from Hamburg state that Admiral Wat- 
son had declared all the Russian Baltic ports to be 
under blockade. 

Exctanp —The Government had despatched | 
two steam frigates to search for the Pacific. J. | 
Buchanan, late American Minister, expected to 
sail for home on the 9th inst. 

Denmark.—The Danish Commissary had sub- | 


mitted to the Conference a proposal for the capi- | 


talization of the Sound Dues, fixing the sum of | 
35,000,000 rix dollars as the minimum of the in- 
demnity claimed by Denmark. The United States 
having declined taking part in the Conference, the 
question would be settled without her co- opera: | 
tion. 

tuss1a.—A commission from St. Petersburg had 


arrived at Nicolaieff, and commenced operations | 


for the abandonment of that place as a military de- 
pot. It was expected that it would be made a free 
port. 

France —The Emperor has determined to send 
an expedition tu colonize Madagascar, which Eng- 
land does not approve. 

Turkey.—The Government manifests a dispo- 
sition to raise itself from the subordinate position 
in which it has been kept by the Allies during the 
greater part of the war, and has forwarded to Pa- 
ris, by telegraph, a formal protest against the dis- 
cussion, by the Peace Congress, of a project for 


the union of Moldavia and Wallachia, as being an | 


interference with the internal concerns of Turkey, 
and a violation of the sovereign rights of the Porte 
in those Principalities. The result of this step is 
not known. 

Twelve newspapers and four reviews, some 
more and some less political and literary, are 
now published in Constantinople. Two of the 
newspapers are French; of the remainder, five 
are Turkish, two Armenian, one Greek, one Bul- 
garian, and one a Spanish-Jewish journal, printed 
in Hebrew characters. Most of these are pub- 
lished weekly. 


Mextco.—Vidaurri, the Governor of New Leon, | 


has been authorized by the Supreme Government 
to admit German colonists to settle upon the un- 
cultivated lands of that and other frontier States, 
and he intends to encourage such immigration by 
offering extraordinary privileges. 

Arrica.—The people of the Cape de Verd isl- 
ands are suffering greatly from famine, and some 
have actually died of starvation. 

Domestic.—The schooner Falmouth, seized in 
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ae York beeen bed been ahead by the U.S, 
Court to be sold as a prize to the government, for 
being engaged in the slave trade. 

The river St. Lawrence was free of ice below 
Québec, on the 8th inst. 

The captain and crew of a New York vessel 
have been seized and imprisoned at Norfolk, for 
refusing to permit the vessel to be searched for 
runaway slaves, according to the law lately passed 
in Virginia. 

The U. 8. Supreme Court has recently decided 
the case of a man named Wells, seutenced to 
death in 1852,and pardoned by President Fill- 
| more on condition of imprisoument for life, whose 

discharge was applied for on the ground th: at the 
Pres ident had no power to commute punishment, 
| but only to grant an absolute pardon. A m: sjority 
| of the Court decided that the pardoning power car- 
ries with it that of commutation. 

Occasional reports continue to be published of 

Indian outrages in Florida. The Agent for Indian 
| Affairs in that State has offered a reward or premi- 
um, ranging from $100 to $500 per head, for all 
living Indians who may be either captured or ia- 
duced to come in, for emigration to the West. 

The Indians of Texas, collected on the Reserve 
under the care of the U. 8. Agent, to the number 
of 1200 or 1500, are making ev ident improvement. 
Abont 150 houses have been erected, and they are 
planting about 800 acres of corn, which with a 
fair crop will yield an ample supply for their 
wants. The good effects of this movement are 
seen in the absence of theft on the part of theIn- 
dians. Even the Souther Camanches are apply- 
ing themselves to agriculture. 

The Committee appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to investigate the Kansas difficulty is 
expected to enter upon its labors at Leavenworth 
about the 20th inst. 

A recent communication from the Secretary of 

State to Congress, states the total number of pas- 
sengers who arrived in the United Siates jJast year 
| at upwards of 230,000, of whom more than 160,- 
| 000 arrived at New York. Germany furnished 
66,000, Ireland 49,000 and Eagland 39 000. 
A violent storm of wind passed over this city 
| on the evening of the 12th inst., causing conside- 
rable damage. Many buildings were unroofed, 
and several were partially and some wholly de- 
molished. No lives were lost, but a few persons 
| were seriously injured. The same storm visited 
several other places, doing much injury. 

Conaress.—Senate. A motion to print the 
memorial from the State Leyislature of Kansas, 
asking for admission into the Union, gave rise to 
an animated debate on the luih. Some donbts 
being expressed as to the genuineness of the docu- 
ment, the vote by which it had been referred to 
the Committee on Territories was rescinded, and 
Senator Cass, who had presented it, was allowed 
to withdraw it, in order to return it to J. H. Lane, 
from whom he received it. Ou the Ith, a peti- 
tion was presented from J. H. _tame, setting forth 
the facts of the formation of a State government in 
Kansas, and praying the Senate to receive the 
memorial of the provisional government. After 
considerable debate, the motion to receive Col. 
oon" § petition was laid on the table, yeas 30, nays 
l 

The Deficiency Appropriation Bill has been 
under consideration in the House, aud the debate 
upon it bas taken a wide range. 
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